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STORY OF A BETROTHED PAIR IN HUMBLE LIFE—THE 
SURVIVOR’S GRIEF, 
Yes! there are real Mourners.—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering and serene : 
Attention, through the day, her duties claimed, 
And to be useful, as resigned, she aimed ; 
Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 
But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep ; 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid ; 
For then she thought of one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust and his unquestion’d truth. 
In every place she wander’d where they’d been, 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene. 
Where last, for sea, he took his leaye—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace, 
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For long the courtship was, and he would say 
Each time he sailed—* This once and then thc 
Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 

He drew from pitying love a full consent. 


Happy he sailed, and great the care she took 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know, 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow ; 

For he to Greenland sailed, and much she told 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold, 
Yet saw not danger, dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood. 

His messmates smiled at flushings in his ch 
And he, too, smiled, but seldom would he s} 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain. 

He called his friend and prefaced with a sigh 
A lover’s message—* Thomas, I must die ; 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful breast ; 

And gazing go! if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till death, I wore it for her sake. 

Yes, 1 must die ! blow on, sweet breeze, blow on 
Give me one look before my life be gone ; 

Oh, give me that! and let me not despair— 
One last fond look—and now repeat the prayer.” 


He had his wish, and more. I will not paint 
The lovers’ meeting. She beheld him faint— 
With tender fears she took a nearer view, 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew. 
He tried to smile, and half succeeding, said, 
“Yes, I must die !”—and hope for ever fled. 


Still long she nursed him, tender thoughts meantime 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread aw 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible ad 
Soothed the fant ‘heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer, 
Apart she sighed, alone she shed the tear : 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seemed, and they forgot 

The case, the dread, the anguish of their tb; 
They spc ike with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
Yet said not so—* Perha aps he will not sin Ae 

A sudden brightness in his look appeared, 

A sudden vigi yur in his voice was heard. 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chi ir ; 
Lively he seemed, and spoke of all he knew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recal, 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all: 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 


? 
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He named his friend, but then his hand she pressed 
And fondly whispered, “Thou must go to rest.” 
“T go,” he said ; but as he spoke she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ; 
Then gazed affrighted, but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past. 

She-placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved an offering of her love: 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead. 
She would have grieved had they presumed to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 
Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But if observers pass, will take her round 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and then her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy.—Cranse, 


—_—_—oO SSS 


NINEVEH.—WAR (continued). 


EGYPTIAN CHARIOT, 


Amoné all the Oriental nations of antiquity, chariots were much employed 
in war. They form as prominent a feature in the sieges and battle scenes 
of Assyria as in those of Egypt. What number of war-cars the Assyrian 
monarch was able to bring into action we have no means of knowing with 
certainty ; the common proportion in the East seems to have been about 
one chariot to 100 horsemen. Xenophon describes the Assyrian as 
bringing 20,000 horse and 200 chariots, as his own proper subsidy against 
Cyrus. This ratio would give for Temen-bar’s great army 1,200 chariots. 
Solomon in the height of his magnificence had 1,400 chariots, but only 
12,000 horsemen, whom, with the former, he bestowed in certain “ chariot 
cities.” (1 Kings x. 26.) “All the chariots of Egypt,” wherewith 
Pharaoh pursued Israel to the Red Sea, amounted to but 600 (Exod. xiv. 7). 
Jabin, the powerful king of northern Canaan, had 900 “ chariots of iron,” 
x2 
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which are spoken of as a large number (Judg. iv. 8, 13): Hadarezer the 
king of Zobah had 1,000 chariots (1 Chron. xviii. 4). These are the largest 
numbers mentioned in Scripture, with two exceptions (30,000 in 
1 Sam. xiii. 5, and 32,000 in 1 Chron. xix. 7), in both of which cases 
there is probably some source of error, in the text or in the rendering. 

The Assyrian chariot of the Nimroud period was a small light box, 
nearly square, open behind and at the top, with the posterior corner of e ach 
side rounded, and sometimes higher than the fore part. In general form 
and appearance it almost exactly agreed with that of Egypt, but was 
panelled, instead of open, at the sides. The rim was generally ornamented 

vith a handsome moulding. The axle was affixed to the body at or ve ry 
near the hinder mangin, so as to throw the weight upon the horses, by 
which the severity of the jolting (which otherwise from the absence of 
springs would have been almost intolerable) was greatly mitigated. In 
the Egyptian car, where the same contrivance was adopted, the effect was 
further secured by making the bottom of interlaced thongs, a strong but 
very elastic flooring. 

The wheels had the felloe (or circumference) very deep, made of from 
three to six pieces; whether it was bound with a tyer ‘of metal is not shown, 
but it probably was, like that of the Greek and Trojan chariot. Its inner 
margin was strengthened by broad transverse bands, probably of metal. 
The spokes were six, slender, usually plain, inserted in sockets in a light 
nave, which was hollowed between them. No lynch-pin for keeping the 
wheels on the axle is represented, but a sort of button, or nut, seems to 
have answered the same purpose. 

From the centre of the axle proceeded the pole, which, after passing 
beneath the body of the car, rose immediately in front of it with a salient 
curve, and passed on in a slanting upward line to the shoulders of the 
horses. The extremity appears to have been simple, generally, but some- 
times to have curved upward in the form of a long neck, ending in the head 
of a bull or other animal.* A broad crescentic ornament, set on a foot- 
stalk, was usually attached to this end of the pole; and between it and the 
frout of the car passed a long elliptical apparatus, of which neither the use 
nor the material can be determined. It was elaborately painted or embroi- 
dered, and was generally divided transversely into three compartments, 
containing sacred emblems, such as the sun, moon,,seven stars, and the 
horned-cap. Mr. Layard conjectures that it was a light wooden frame- 
work, covered with linen or silk, and intended as an ornament. Something 
analogous to this is found in the eka, a canopied carriage for a single horse 
or small ox, used in the Nizam, an example of which was in the Great 
Exhibition. The shafts are curved, arching outwards, and approaching at 
the horse’s breast, where they are joined by ‘another accessory pair of shafts 
proceeding from the upper part of the front of the car. To each of these 
latter is attached a piece of embroidered cloth, closely resembling in form 
this Assyrian ornament, just reaching to the lower shaft, where it hangs 
loose, its bottom being ornamented with gold and silver fringe. 

The hinder part of the pole was elegantly carved, and as the great strain 
would necessarily fall upon the point where it curved abruptly upwards, it 
was here strengthened with hoops, probably of metal ; a rod or cord also 
passed from the front of the chariot-rim to this part of the pole. 


* These parts are usually concealed by the horses, and when they are sculp- 
tured, the lack of perspective and the confusion of the surrown ding parts 
render the structure intricate and uncertain. 
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At one side of the car, near the front, was a socket, in which was some- 
times set, perpendicularly, the staff of the standard, presently to be 
described ; and at one of the hinder corners there was another socket 
frequently carved into a human face, from which projected, liagonally, a 
spear, or, occasionally, a pole carved in imitation of a spear. ‘I'wo large 
quivers were hung across each other at each side, which will be more par- 
ticularly described hereafter. 


EKA OF NIZAM, 


Two persons ordinarily rode in each chariot, of whom one was the war- 
rior, the other the charioteer, just as Homer describes.* These were mani- 
festly of equal rank. Sometimes a third rider was presgnt, who in that 
case generally maintained his position, by holding a loop affixed to the 
front rim, because, from the narrowness of the chariot, and from his being 
behind, he was liable to be thrown out. 

The ancient Hindoo chariot had posts standing up from the body of the 
car, which the riders laid hold of, when the unsteadiness of its motion 
caused danger of their falling out. 

The smallness and lightness of the Assyrian chariot were such that one 
man carried it on his shoulders, while another bore up the pole. 

In the later Assyrian era the form and appearance of the ‘chariot had 
greatly altered. It was larger, and was placed on loftier wheels; it was 
perfectly parallel sided, deeper than wide, and the posterior upper corner 
of each side carried a curious angular projection, difficult to explain, which 
subsequently became rounded off. The sides or panels were carved in some 
regular pattern; the crossed quivers and bow-cases were removed, and a 
quiver was attached perpendicularly, along each front angle; sometimes, 
however, it seems to have been dispensed with altogether. 


The wheels had 
eight spokes. 


No trace of the elliptical ornament remained over the pole, 
but a cord, probably of twisted thongs, and gilded (being painted red in the 


* The Hebrew chariot carried double (1 Kings xxii. 34) ; the Egyptian, like 
the Assyrian, bore generally two, sometimes three. The chariots of the early 
Britons carried a warrior: and a driver, of whom the latter took the higher 
rank. It was open before, and thus the warrior could run along the pole, and 
smite his enemies here and there with great effect. 
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sculptures), passed from the upper part of the front of the car to the ex- 
tremity of the pole. This cord could be tightened by a loop being taken 
up in it, and drawn tightly through a ring. 


KHORSABAD CHARIOT, 


There is a little difference between the form of the ear, its pole, &e., on 
the Khorsabad sculptures and on those of Kouyunjik, though only one 
generation had intervened. It is interesting to observe how exactly in this 
form, especially the Kouyunjik modification, it agrees with the chariots 
of the Persepolitan bas-reliefs, because we thus trace the transfer of 
Assyrian customs to their Persian successors. 


PERSEPOLITAN CHARIOT. 


The chariot never seems to have been used as an actual weapon of war, 
but only as a means of conveyance, like those of the Greeks and Trojans, 
and no seythes are ever represented on the axle. 

In the earlier era three horses were always attached to each car, two of 
which drew by means of a yoke transversely set on the end of a pole. 
The external horse is supposed to have been supernumerary, and to have 
been intended as a reserve. But in a chariot represented in a Khorsabad 
bas-relief, borne by attendants, the yoke certainly appears intended to 
receive four horses. Yet in the battle scenes of this period, the number 
represented is, almost invariably, two, though the reins in each hand of the 
charioteer are always three, a curious anomaly. 

We incline to think that the ancient chariot was drawn by the yoke 
alone, just as a bullock-cart is with us. Nothing of the nature of traces is 
visible in sculptures of either Assyria, Egypt, or Persia. 

It is uncertain what the material of the chariot was. From the frequent 
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mention of the circumstance that the chariots with which the Hebrews were 
familiar were “burned in the fire’ (Josh. xvi. 6,9; 2 Kings xxiii. 11; 
Ps. xlvi. 9), we may infer that they were generally made of ‘wood ; espe- 
cially as the same thing is predi icated of those of Assyria i in particular, ae 
will burn her chariots in the smoke” (Nah. ii. xiii). The “i Lg chariots,” 
which the Canaanites possessed (Josh. xvii. 16; Judg. i. iv. 3, 13), 
and which were looked upon with so much terror, were probably adorned 
and strengthened with that metal in an unusual manner. 

The Assyrian chariot was not furnished with a seat in any period of 
which we have monumental records, the king himself invariably standing 
in his ear, even when luxury had prompted the i invention of the ¢ carriage- 
parasol with its depending veil. The Egyptian chariot was equally un- 
provided ; and so, as it appears, was the Hebrew, for the wounded king 
Jehoram ‘sunk down in his chariot” (2 Kings i ix. , 24), and his predecessor 
Ahab, in similar circumstances, ‘‘ was stay ed up.” (1 Kings xxii. 35.) 


A VISIT TO AUSTRALIA AND ITS GOLD REGIONS (continued). 


THE COLONY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA—ITS EARLY HISTORY AND PRESENT 
CONDITION, 


Ir was in the year 1805 that Captain Flinders first explored that portion 
of the Australian continent which is now known as the Colony of South 
Australia. He landed first on Kangaroo Island, which acts as a natural 
breakwater to the Gulf of St. Vincent. This island, which received 
name from the large number of kangaroos that were found upon it, is 
about 100 miles long, and at the w idest part about 25 miles broad. It is 
very hilly, and the general appearance is uninviting. ‘There are in the 
island extensive lakes, the water of which is salter than sea-water ; and in 
the summer season the evaporation causes a deposit of salt upon the banks, 
which is collected and sold in Adelaide. It was upon this island that, in 
the year 1836, the first colonists landed ; but they soon became dissatisfied 
with their locality, and sailed over to the mainland at Rapid Bay, near 
Cape Jervis, and there founded a settlement. They at once commenced 
the cultivation of the land, and were so enraptured with the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the country that, overlooking many natural disadvantages, 
they determined upon establishing there the future ¢ capital of the colony. 
It was not long, however, before the more sagacious amongst them began 
to perceive that, however little those disadvantages might “be felt at first, 
they would prove seriously detrimental when the colonists became more 
numerous. They, therefore, again started off, and, sailing towards some 
hills seen to the north, at a distance of about forty miles, “they landed at 
Holdfast Bay, and discovered the district now called the Adelaide Plains. 
Here a level grassy country, intersected by picturesque bands of trees, and 
backed by a chain of hills of moderate height, presented to them not only 
a beautiful tract, but a wide extent of excellent land. After exploring 
these plains for some time, they came upon an extensive chain of ponds in 
the bed of a watercourse, which subsequently received the name of the 
River Torrens. In the winter it is a large and rapid stream, but in the 
summer it is much diminished. As soon as this river was discovered, the 
surveyors commenced marking out the future city of Adelaide, the larger 
portion of which it was decided should be on the south side of the river. 
The surveyors of Adelaide certainly appear to have discharged their duty 
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with much judgment ; the streets (laid out at right angles) are from 60 to 
120 feet in width; and, besides twenty-two principal streets of great 
breadth, there were several squares and terraces, so designed as to ensure 
ample space, and a free circulation of air in the heart of the city. 

‘The plans were scarcely completed ere a mania commenced for the 
acquisition of town land. Ships had arrived with monied people, and 
at every auction a scramble ensued for the best lots. Every purchaser 
endeavoured by all means in his power to render that part which he pos- 
sessed the busiest and most bustling portion of the town. Houses, and 
rows of huts of every material and form, were run up with the greatest 
speed. Bricklayers, masons, carpenters, and all who could render them- 
selves in the slightest degree serviceable in building operations, were sought 
after with avidity, and received enormous wages. As fresh arrivals took 
place, and the price of houses and land increased, every one became infected 
with the desire to take advantage of the opportunity of rapidly becoming 
rich. Flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, from Van Diemen’s land, 
supplied the colonists with fresh meat; for the attention of all was so 
absorbed by building speculations, that no one as yet dreamt of the necessity 
of going into ‘the bush,” or of cultivating land. Each purchaser speedily 
sold his lot at an enormous premium; but he repented of his precipitation 
on seeing it immediately resold at double the price he had received for it. 
Again he invested his capital in a fresh purchase ; and then he wrote home 
to his friends in the old country acquainting them with his good fortune, 
and advising them to come out and bring “ money in their purses.” Ar- 
tisans also sent letters to the poor relatives they had left behind, telling 
them that they could earn enough in two days to live like gentlemen all 
the rest of the week; and these communications producing their effect, 
gradually brought in hundreds of immigrants, both capitalists and labourers, 
all anxious to secure their share of such unexampled prosperity. Merchants 
also vied with each other in sending cargoes of goods to so excellent a 
market ; and even the adventurous bushmen of New South Wales, hear- 
ing of the extraordinary price which sheep and cattle were commanding 
in the new colony, started overland, and, overcoming all the difficulties 
of six hundred miles of unexplored country, appeared with their flocks and 
herds in the streets of Adelaide, to the astonishment of the inhabitants. 
Publicans made a fortune in three years. Gentlemen, elated with the in- 
creasing nominal value of their property, kept open house to all their 
friends. Provisions rose to an enormous price. Cows were sold at 401. ; 
bullocks at 100/. per pair; sheep 3/. to 4/. per head ; meat was 1s, 6d. to 
2s. per Ib. ; bread 2s. 6d. the 4lb. loaf; flour 100/. per ton ; and land rose 
from 3/. or 4/1. to 1,000/. and 2,000/. per acre. All classes were pleased 
and satisfied. ‘The capitalists rejoiced at the enormous price which their 
land and houses brought them in a community where all were anxious to 
purchase, and none to sell. Artisans, notwithstanding the high price of 
food, were satisfied, as the amount of their wages increased in proportion ; 
merchants and tradesmen were overjoyed at their enormous profits; and 
the whole community were in ecstasy at the progress their new colony was 
making. 

Soon, however, came a change. Had there been one unexcited observer, 
possessed of good common sense, and having no personal interest in the 
affairs of the colony, he might have seen that, as there was no land cul- 
tivated, and every variety of provision had to be imported and paid for in 
hard cash, the money brought in by the capitalists was gradually flowing 
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away, without the remotest chance of returning. As long as the capitalists 
were believed to be really rich, their credit was proportionately great. 
Adelaide agents were glad to supply goods to any extent on credit to their 
customers, and from the scarcity of cash, took credit also from the home 
merchants in their turn. About the same time the New Zealand Project 
was publicly set forth in London, and monied men who were disposed to 
emigrate directed their course to that colony. This consequently stopped 
those supplies of money to Adelaide which had hitherto sustained the 
mania. 

The agents were soon compelled to restrict their credits and to press 
their customers for payment, and the latter were under the necessity of 
selling their property in order to meet their engagements; but sales on 
credit being useless for the purpose in view, few buyers were to be found, 
and prices dropped. The fall of prices, and their tendency to get still 
lower, induced holders to endeavour to realize before they sustained still 
further loss. Then came a glut of property upon the markets ; and the 
bitter fruits of the land and building mania which had taken possession of 
the people of Adelaide soon became too apparent. Ruin stared every one 
in the face; all credit was gone; those who had been living luxuriously 
either absconded, or declared themselves hopelessly insolvent. The agents, 
not being able to realize their claims, also shared in the general wreck. 
The home merchants stopped the supplies, and scarcity and starvation ap- 
peared inevitable. To add to the evil, shipload after shipload of emigrant 
labourers arrived, who, in place of high wages and prosperity, found no 
employment. These unfortunate men applied to the Governor, who was 
compelled, in order to preserve them from absolute famine, to employ the 
more destitute on public works. Even those who had landed with a smali 
supply of money found it speedily exhausted, and themselves left without 
the means of removal, and thus swelled the list of applicants for assistance. 
The colonial government consequently exhausted its funds, and was com- 
pelled to borrow from the sister colony; and, with a government in debt 
and embarrassed, the upper and middle classes nearly all bankrupt, and 
the labouring classes in a state of absolute starvation, the colony sunk into 
a gulf of apparently hopeless ruin. 

Out of this building mania, however, a branch movement of a similar 
character had arisen, which, although adding, for the time, to the evil, 
contained within itself the germ of a future revival and prosperity. When 
the best lots of town land in Adelaide were all purchased, and the prices 
became such that few would venture to speculate further, many turned 
their attention to the most eligible among the country sections, and, 
cutting them up into acre, and half and quarter-acre lots, laid them out as 
villages, realizing large prices as compared wita the original cost, although 
small as regards the comparison with the land in Adelaide. A multitude 
of little suburban hamlets thus sprang into existence, many of which were 
named after the well-remembered suburbs of Hampstead, Islington, Ken- 
sington, &c., or bore the names of their founders, as Walkerville, or 
Smith’s-town. This phase of the mania, however, had the effect of drawing 
many people from the city, into the country, who, living in their “ villas,” 
began to enclose and cultivate their acres. These soon found that, from 
the natural excellence of the land, ajl kinds of corn and vegetable pro- 
duee grew luxuriantly ; and still more, that the price of all these products 
was such as to yield them a handsome return; and thus that which 
was originally done for mere ornament to the cottages, was pursued for 
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profit. The land in the interior was then bought, fenced in, and cul- 
tivated ; and people began to flock into the “ bush.” And although the 
discovery of the proper course of proceeding was made too late to save 
the colony from the disastrous effects which we have spoken of, it was still 
in time to prevent it from being entirely and irretrievably lost. The real 
value and fertility of the land being demonstrated, and the want of employ- 
ment for the myriads of labourers who had been drawn to the colony 
having reduced the rate of wages to the lowest possible sum, a more 
enduring prosperity dawned upon the colonists while in the very depths of 
despair. Those who had any capital remaining went at once into the 
country; the quantity of land put under crop rapidly increased; the 
anxiety of labourers of every class to obtain some better means of living 
than the pittance derived from making roads at the government expense, 
led them to flock into the bush in greater numbers than could be employed. 
The crops grew with such richness that the people were delighted, and 
wondered how they could so long have overlooked so abundant a source of 
wealth. Fences sprang up along the roads; houses and cottages appeared 
in every direction ; sheep and cattle, fallen to their legitimate .price, grazed 
in the rich meadows, and the flail of the thresher began to be heard. By 
the end of 1841, provisions were again becoming abundant ; a plenteous 
harvest ensued ; and it appeared by the government returns for 1848, that 
corn and flour to the value of nearly 10,000/. was exported, besides leaving 
sufficient at home to supply the whole of the people with cheap food. 
Thus, in a period of less than seven years, a colony had been established 
under the most favourable cireymstances ; had been brought to the very 
verge of ruin by an absurd mania; and then had arisen again, like a 
pheenix from its ashes, from distress and misery unparalleled in colonial 
history, to become once more a successful and prosperous community. 

Let us now direct our attention to the present state of the colony. But 
a few years ago and the site of the present port was a mere swamp, covered 
with mangrove trees and ponds of stagnant salt water. It is now a 
business-like place, and, for the short time it has been in existence, has 
made wonderful progress. The Government has erected substantial 
wharves and other buildings, and made it a convenient landing-place for 
goods and passengers. The ships lie as close to the shore as in an English 
dock, and are safe from injury in even the roughest weather. From the 
great increase of shipping consequent upon the discovery of the mineral 
riches of the colony, the present port is far too small; and arrangements 
have been made to remove the site nearer to the sea, and to construct a 
railroad from the port to the city. There are some fine hotels at the 
port and some good houses, although the greater part of them are wooden 
buildings of three or four rooms. But numerous structures of a more sub- 
stantial character are in course of erection. Every hour, omnibuses run 
from the port to the city, a distance of eight miles. The road is perfectly 
level, and a portion of it (perhaps at the present moment the whole) is 
macadamized. The bustle along this great highway generally excites 
surprise amongst new comers. Most of them imagine that everything they 
see will present a strange, if not an uncouth appearance. To their great 
delight, however, almost all they see puts them in mind of the oid country. 
Houses and shops, shipping, vehicles, men, women and children, all present 
precisely the same appearance as if they had journeyed but twelve miles 
instead of twelve thousand from their former home. As Mr. Wilkinson 
(the author of that excellent work, ‘* South Australia and its Resources”) 
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says, “ Familiar-looking inns and shops, and genuine English shopmen, 
take one quite by surprise. The cheese, butter, and ‘ bakers bread, the 
joints of meat and bundles of vegetables exposed for sale, and in fact the 
tout ensemble, is English and comfortable.” 

Leaving the port behind, you pass over the level ground, smooth as a 
bowling-green, on which the railway is to be constructed ; neat whitewashed 
cottages and farm-houses stand by the road-side, close to well-filled stack- 
yards. The earth is red, and looks too heavy for growing good corn; but 
it is better than its appearance betokens, and frequently yields an average 
of thirty bushels per acre. Passing through two villages you arrive at 
the Frome Bridge, and then the road runs through the Park Lands which 
surround the city, and which have been wisely preserved for the recrea- 
tion of the inhabitants. These Park Lands are very pleasant, and have 
much the appearance of an English domain ; they are adorned with large 
native trees, principally high gum-trees, growing in clumps ; and the river 
runs through the grounds for some distance, with handsome foliage over- 
hanging it. : 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE FIELDFARE AND REDWING. 


FIELDFARE. 


Far more common 1s another migratory visitant of the thrush tribe—the 
Fieldfare* ( Turdus pilaris)—which comes to our island with the redwing 
for the winter, and reaches us just as our other migratory birds are taking 
their departure. The Rev. W. T. Bree observes, that he had heard an 
old sportsman say, that the same wind which brought the swallows, took 
the woodcocks away ; and adds, “ I have heard an intelligent countryman 
remark, alluding to the fieldfares and redwings in the spring, that there 
would be no warm weather till those birds had done chattering.” Some- 
times the common thrushes are observed to congregate with the small 


* The Fieldfare is ten inches in length. The upper parts in general are 
ash-grey, but the back and wings are umber-brown, and the tail is blackish: 
chin and throat fine yellow ; breast reddish-brown ; belly white ; the throat and 
breast and the crown of the head, spotted with black : the beak and feet brown. 
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parties of fieldfares, which are in company together. 
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t Clare thus notices 
these birds :— 


“The hedger’s toils oft scare the doves that browze 
The chocolate berries on the ivy boughs ; 


Or flocking fieldfares, speckled like the thrush, 
Picking the berry ‘vom the hawthorn bush, 
That come and go on winter’s chilling wing, 
And seem to have no sympathy with spring.” 

In some years, when these birds have arrived here by the end of Sep- 
tember, the snow having lain long on the ground, they have cleared off all 
the ivy-berries in the neighbourhood, eating them unripened, and before 
they were as large as a pea. In milder seasons, the fieldfares spread them- 
selves in flocks over the fallow-lands and pastures, hunting for the slugs 
and worms, which they seem to prefer to the berries, to which they resort 
when these animals cannot be procured. ‘These thrushes remain with us 
usually till about the coming back of the swallow ; but they have been seen 
and heard sometimes as late as the middle of May. The nest has been 
found, though very rarely, both in England and Scotland. Their summer 
quarters are the countries at the north of Europe; and they stay through- 
out the year in Poland, Prussia, and Austria. ‘They may be heard with 
the redwings, previously to their departure, all chirping together ; but little 
harmony exists in this noisy concert. 

The call-note of the fieldfare is unmusical, but its song is soft and me- 
lodious, through Bechstein thinks otherwise; for he says it is a harsh and 
disagreeable warble. Many persons, however, like its strains when in con- 
finement, and it is easily tamed. A still sweeter song belongs to the Red- 


wing* ( Zurdus iliacus) ; and it is heard sometimes in this country, before 


REDWING, 


the bird takes its spring departure. This bird is called the nightingale of 
Norway ; but its song, apparently, does not acquire perfection in this land. 


* The Redwing is less than nine inches in length. The whole upper parts 
are dark brown ; whole under parts impure white, tinged with brown on the 
breast and flanks, and studded with chains of triangular blackish spots: the 
sides of the body and the inner surfaces of the wings are of a fine pale red ; a 
streak of pale brown passes over each eye : beak black ; feet pale brown. 
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Here it hardly sings it out, but runs over its modulations in low and gentle 
tones, as if afraid of pouring forth all its joys, or as if practising against 
the season of song, though the voice seems no better in May than it was 
in January. Mr. Blyth, writing of this bird in the month of March, says 
—* A day or two ago, I think I heard one in its full perfection. It did 
not see me, and it was alone, away from its companions, and piping forth 
with the utmost glee and spirit. Its notes were low and soft, some of 
them very sweet ; and it now and then introduced a few that were loud 
and pleasing; but altogether its song is by no means equal to that of the 
mavis. The redwing, in short, is not a bird worth confining for the mere 
sake of its music.” 

The smaller birds, in general, acquire each season their song by degrees, 
though this is less the case with the thrush tribe than with any other ; as 
the missel-thrush and mavis sing as loudly and fully in November as in 
March; and the flute-like tones of the blackbird are as melodious amid the 
cold winds of early spring, as in the warm and pleasant month of April. 
Young birds of the singing species may, however, be heard practising their 
song even before leaving the nest. ‘This practising is by bird fanciers 
called recording, apparently from the musical instrument formerly in use 
in England, termed a recorder, which is thought to have been a kind of 
flute, and may have been used to teach young birds to form notes. “I 
have known,” says the Hon. Daines Barrington, “ instances of birds 
beginning to record when they were not a month old. This first essay 
does not seem to have the least rudiments of the future song ; but, as the 
bird grows older and stronger, one may begin to perceive what the nestling 
is aiming at. Whilst the scholar is thus endeavouring to form his song, 
when he is once sure of a passage, he commonly raises his tone, which he 
drops again when he is not equal to what he is attempting ; just as a singer 
raises his voice, when he not only recollects certain parts of a tune with 
precision, but knows that he can execute them. What the nestling is not 
thus thoroughly master of, he hurries over, lowering his tone, as if he did 
not wish to be heard, and could not yet satisfy himself. A young bird 
commonly continues to record for ten or eleven months, when he is able to 
execute every part of his song, which afterwards continues fixed, and is 
scarcely ever altered. 'When the bird is thus become perfect in his lesson, 
he is said to sing his song round, or in all its varieties of passages, which 
he connects together, and executes without a pause.” 

A similar practice may be observed in autumn, among older birds. 
During the season of moulting, the woods are silent, for no song is uttered 
by the birds which sang so sweetly on those boughs in spring. Several of 
our birds, however, recommence singing when this moulting is over. 
Thus, the robin’s autumnal note is one of the first tones to remind us that 
winter is on its way to us; and the wren and the goldfinch have a strain for 
the fading year. At this time, before these birds arrive at their full song, 
they may be heard warbling their low prelude, as a singer might do to 
prepare her voice for louder strains of music. The chaffinch will some- 
times practice thus for several weeks before attaining its former perfection; 
and the nightingale thus tries for a long time to model the rotes of its rich 
strain before it can produce the full degree of compass and brilliance. 
This practising does not seem to arise from any forgetfulness of the song, 
but from a want of flexibility in the organs of the voice, owing to long 
disuse. 

But we must return to the redwing, which, besides its song, has a very 
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loud call-note, seeming as if it uttered a cry of “ tan, tan, kan, kan,” a 
sound which, in woods where foxes abound, is said to serve as a notice of 
its presence to that animal, when Reynard will follow it a long distance 
through the wood. The food of this bird usually consists of snails, slugs, 
worms, and soft insects. When these cannot be procured, it feeds on the 
ivy and other berries ; but it is probable that many of the redwings perish 
in winter, not from the cold, but from hunger. When an early gleam of 
sunshine awakes the insect world before their time, this bird seems truly to 
hail with delight the season of food and brightness. 
“ Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers run, 
The redwing saith it is a glorious morn.” 

Our bird is much like the common thrush. It chiefly frequents parks 
and shrubberies, and has been seen and heard as late as the month of May, 
in Surrey, Essex, and Yorkshire ; while White of Selborne heard it in his 
neighbourhood as late as June, in a season which had been unusually back- 
ward and cold. The redwing has been known to make its nest occasionally 
in Middlesex and Surrey. But these were evidently exceptions to the 
general rule, and the bird usually wings its way to northern climates to 
rear its young, and to sing there the ‘* sweet wild song,” which it is de- 
scribed as singing in Norway. 


GoLDEN ORIOLE, 


The soft, flute-like notes of the Golden Oriole* ( Oriolus galbula) are 
now and then heard in our orchards, for this bird is an occasional visitor to 
Britain. With the exception of the Bohemian Wax-wing, it is the most 
beautiful of all the birds which find their way into this country, and it is 
so richly coloured, that one would believe it to be a native of those tropical 
lands where birds and insects and flowers are so much more gorgeous than 
with us. It is not uncommon in Germany, Holland, and France, and is 
very numerous in Spain, Provence, and Italy, dwelling in secluded 


* The Golden Oriole is nine inches and a half inlength. The general plum- 
age brilliant yellow, with the wings and tail black, and a black stripe on each 
side of the face ; beak orange-brown ; feet lead colour. The female is greenish- 
yellow, streaked with dark brown. 
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groves, and in the borders of forests, during the summer months, and 
departing in the autumn into Africa and the warmer regions of Asia. 

A very sweet song is that of the golden oriole; and it has been likened 
to the sounding of various words by those who listened to it. The French 
call the bird Pere Loriot, and some say that its song clearly articulates 
the words Oriot or Loriot. French ornithologists go further still, and 
detect in its notes the words Compere Loriot (Gossip Loriot) ; others say, 
that it cries “‘ Louisat bonnes merises” (Louisat good black cherries) ; 
and others have arrived at the very climax of fancy, and detect very de- 
cidedly, ‘‘ C’est le compere Loriot qui mange les cérises, et laisse le 
noyau.” (It is the gossip Loriot w ho eats the cherries, and leaves the 
kernel.) ‘The notes “ Yo, yo, yo,” are certainly repeated in its song, and 
Bechstein says, that the call-note of the bird is well expressed by the 
words ‘‘ Ye pulilo.” It can imitate tones not natural to it. Thus, the 
last-named writer mentions two golden orioles reared from the nest, one of 
which, in addition to its own song, whistled a minuet, while the other 
imitated a flourish of trumpets. It is a very distrustful bird, and not easily 
reared in captivity, rarely living more than three or four months in a 
cage 

The food of the oriole consists of insects and berries, and it makes some 
havoc among cherries, which seem to be its favourite fruit. Its singular 
nest is generally hung i in a fork of a bough, being usually attached firmly 
to both branches. It contains four or five white eggs, tinged with purple. 
The French have a saying that it is an ill omen to find an oriole’s nest. 

These birds display great attachment to their young, and great courage 
in defending them. Montbeillard says, that the parent birds will dart 
courageously at those who carry off their nestlings, and that the persever- 
ing mother has been known, when caged with her nest, to continue hatch- 
ing in confinement, and to die while sitting on her eggs. 

The epicures of the Greek isles consider the flesh of the oriole a great 
delicacy, and this is with other small birds often exposed there for sale. 


‘ HOME REFORM (continued). 


NeEaRLy allied to ventilation, is the importance of a sufficiency of light in 
every apartment inhabited by human beings. It is a medical opinion 
that “the amount of disease in light rooms, as compared with dark ones, is 
vastly less.” The rays of the sun are especially beneficial, and ought not 
to be obstructed, but welcomed as harbingers of health and joy. To 
admit as much light as practicable, let the windows be kept clean, and if 
blinds and curtains are deemed necessary, let them be fixed so as to 
obstruct as little light as possible. In the rooms of vast numbers, there 
is a miserable deficiency of light, and a gloomy state of feeling is the 
necessary consequence, even if the physical and moral senses are not, as in 
most cases it is to be feared they are, seriously injured. Happily the 
recent repeal of the duty on windows has removed one powerful induce- 
ment to exclude the light of heaven from our dwellings, whilst the 
sanitary regulations of the Public Health Act, in regard to the occupation 
of cellar apartments, will, when duly enforced, greatly diminish the num- 
ber of inhabited rooms from which light and air are excluded. 

The importance of pure air, the necessity of adequate ventilation, and of 
a sufficiency of light, having been dwelt upon, the next essential requisite 
to a healthy and comfortable home which we have now to consider is 
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cleanliness ; the want of this renders many a dwelling little better than a 
pigsty. 

Whence arises the difference between two neighbouring cottages? In 
accommodation and in structural arrangements they may be precisely 
similar, even the same roof may span them both. A glance at the entrance 
door, or at the window, will reveal the secret, and proclaim that the pre- 
siding spirit in the one is that of order and cleanliness, whilst in the other 
disorder and dirt have the sway. 

If you doubt whether the sunken and dirty threshhold, the broken door, 
or the patched and dingy window, fairly indicate the internal aspect of 
yonder house, you have only to enter and to be satisfied that the good and 
practically important injunction, ‘‘ a place for everything, and everything in 
its place,” if ever taught to its immates, has had no more effect on them 
than the kindred precept, “‘ cleanliness is next to godliness.” Alas, alas! 
in how many cases does the health, the happiness, the character of the 
working man gradually sink, from utter neglect of his own interest and 
wellbeing ! Whence arises that close and noxious smell which con- 
taminates the atmosphere of so many a dwelling, even where there is no 
deficiency in the means of ventilation, but from the constant accumulation 
of filth in the corners and crevices of the house? to say nothing of the 
more obvious sources of impurity which present themselves in every over- 
crowded abode. 

Is it in such a dwelling that we look for the faithful discharge of 
relative duties, for parents training up their children in the way they 
should go, and cultivating those dispositions and feelings which conduce no 
less to their happiness here than they are in harmony with the great end and 
object of life—the preparation for a state of purity and bliss hereafter ? 

That the want of personal cleanliness, and the dirty condition of a large 
proportion of the houses of the working classes, is one of the greatest 
barriers to their improvement, cannot be questioned by any one who has 
investigated the subject, and it is no less certain that the first step in the 
downward course most usually begins with want of cleanliness ; disease, 
depravity, and vice follow in succession. Yet few persons, however poor, 
cannot be clean if they will. Neglect of personal cleanliness leads to 
neglect of household cleanliness, and the latter undermines everything 
approaching to domestic comfort, even if it does not, as is too often the 
case, render the dwelling, instead of being a happy home, the very centre 
of moral and physical contagion. 

Lest ignorance be pleaded in excuse for the neglect of the duties ‘here 
enjoined, your attention, and especially that of your wives, is particularly 
directed to the following details, as a practical illustration of the most 
important requisites in household cleanliness. 

The floors and stairs of your dwelling should be swept daily, and 
cleaned at least once a week. The walls and ceilings, if not whitened 
every year, as they should in most cases be, ought never to remain two 
years without thorough cleaning.* The chimneys in use ought to be swept 


* Colouring in distemper, or water-colours, is better and more economical 
for the working classes than either paint or paper, as it may be done by 
themselves, and consequently more frequently, at a trifling expense. A little 
whiting and size, tinted with colour to suit the taste, is all that is necessary. 
Whitewash for ceilings may be prepared by mixing whiting with water, quite 
smooth, and about as thick as cream; size is added to make it adhesive. 
Both walls and ceilings ought to be washed clean previous to recolouring. 
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at least every six months. The windows ought to be frequently cleaned, 
and repaired when broken, not patched with paper. Carefilly avoid all 
accumulation of refuse or filth in the sink, and see that the pipe leading 
from it to the drain is properly trapped. Where there is a wash-house it 
should be kept perfectly clean. Ashes or other litter ought not to be 
deposited near to the entrance or to the back door. The out-house should 
be kept in a clean and decent state; and on no account have pigstyes 
close to the dwelling, that fever or cholera be not attracted to your abode, 

The numerous regulations for personal ablution, and others of a general, 
sanitary character, contained in the books of Moses, were doubtless in- 
tended to promote the health and longevity of the Jewish people, as well 
as to impress upon them the necessity for moral cleansing. In both these 
points of view they deserve the serious consideration of the working 
classes. 

The practice of hanging damp linen either in the living-room or the 
bed-rooms cannot be too strongly deprecated ; the impurity of the air thus 
engendered, and the damp imbibed by the walls and bed-clothes, is a fre- 
quent cause of disease. When the weather or circumstances wil] not 
admit of clothes being dried in the external air, the wash-house or scullery 
is the only place where they can be hung with safety.—If the opportunity 
of using a public wash-house be afforded, do not neglect it from the false 
idea of economy, to the great detriment of health, comfort, and probably 
of domestic happiness. 

There are but very few cases in which these simple rules cannot be fully 
carried into effect ; in some instances, scarcity of water is an obstacle ; and 
in other cases the situation of the dwelling may be unfavourable to efficient 
drainage; yet every one has the power of doing something towards im- 
provement, of trying to help himself instead of waiting to be helped, and 
of exerting himself to remove or overcome inconveniences instead of giving 
way to such as may surround him. Efforts like these are sure to be 
rewarded, if not by complete at least by partial success, and they stimulate 
as well as encourage those who have the means of inereasing the facilities 
afforded to the working classes for improving their homes; whilst nothing 
can tend more to discourage such exertions on their behalf than the want 
of effort and co-operation on the part of the working classes themselves. 

In further pursuing our inquiry we must now allude to the great impor- 
tance of an adequate supply of pure water and of efficient drainage. In 
many towns the labouring classes, in common with their more wealthy 
neighbours, suffer much both from deficiency in quantity, and inferiority 
in quality, of the water with which they are supplied—this is especially 
the case in the metropolis ; and the uncomfortable, filthy, and consequently 
unhealthy state of the homes of the working classes is in many instances 
greatly attributable to this general deficiency. 

That to the neglect of the sanitary condition of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes may in great measure be attributed the awful ravages 
made by the cholera, is evident from the fact that in none of the Model 
Houses in the metropolis did a single death occur during the whole 
visitation, whilst in houses closely proximate the cases of fatal attack were 
very numerous. In one nearly opposite the George-street Model Lodging 
House, several deaths were caused in a few days by a cesspool under the 
cellar. 

Mr. Simon, tne able medical officer of the Corporation of London, 
estimates that, of the 52,000 deaths which occur annually in the City of 
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London, one-half might have been averted by the use of means at our 
disposal, whilst the untold amount of acute suffering and lingering disease 
caused by neglect is beyond calculation. Nor is this sacrifice of human life 
and loss of health through neglect confined to the metropolis, it unques- 
tionably extends, in a greater or ina less degree, to every large town through- 
out the kingdom, and even to many small towns and villages. 

The contrasts, however, which exist, show how much depends on the 
inhabitants themselves; take, for example, the evidence of’a public 
inspector, who thus writes—‘ One marked and favourable peculiarity even 
amongst the poorest Norwich weavers, is their strict attention to cleanli- 
ness and decency in their dwellings—a token of self-respect and a proof of 
ideas and habits, of which the severest privations in food and dress did not 
seem to be able to deprive them. Their rooms might be destitute of 
ahnost all the necessary articles of furniture; but the few that remained 
were clean, the walls and staircases whitewashed, the floors carefully swept 
and washed, the court or alley cleared of everything offensive; the 
children wearing shoes and stockings, however sorry in kind, and the 
clothes not ragged, however incongruously patched and darned. ‘ Cleanli- 
ness and propriety,’ said one man, ‘ are, in spite of our poverty, the pride 
of Norwich people, who would have nothing to say to dirty neighbours.’ ” 
This laudable peculiarity is not confined to the county town, but is mani- 
fest also in the cottages of the Norfolk peasantry, many of whom, though 
in receipt of wages not exceeding eight to ten shillings per week, add to 
scrupulous cleanliness a degree of taste, which is manifested by the table 
coverlet, the chair back net, and the chimney ornament. In contrast, let 
us hear the evidence of a clergyman, tlie Rev. Charles Hensley, who says 
of Gainsborough—‘ Smoking is very general among the women, and 
opium eating prevails very commonly amongst the poor. I think that 
both these habits foster idleness, and in consequence their houses are not 
kept clean and tidy. The men find nothing but discomfort on returning 
from work, and resort. to the public-house, and the extent of drunkenness 
may be partly attributed to that. I am of opinion that uncleanliness and 
discomfort cause the females to use the stimulants I have named. I think 
there is no doubt that those (districts) in the worst sanitary condition are 
lowest as to their social and moral state.” 

Innumerable witnesses might be quoted to prove the frightful extent to 
which the homes of the working classes, instead of being the abodes of 
peace, joy, and happiness, are the very reverse, and this in no inconsiderable 
degree through either their own misconduct, improvidence, or neglect. 

My desire is not only to impress on your minds the magnitude of the 
evils brought under consideration, but also to point out and enforce the 
remedies within your own reach ; and in commending them to your serious 
reflection, with the firm assurance that the state of the homes of the work- 
ing classes is intimately connected with their best interests, as well as their 
physical health and comfort, I will not conceal my settled conviction that 
the Word of God, made the guiding rule of conduct, alone,gives security 
for the enjoyment of a truly and permanently happy home ; whilst the 
practical effects of a disregard for its sacred precepts are nowhere more 
obvious than in the home of the drunkard, the spendthrift, and the sen- 
sualist, of those whose vicious habits have rendered them insensible to dirt 


and wretchedness. 







































































































































































THE BROTHERS’ QUARREL. 


In the year 1066, that is, nearly eight hundred years since, William the 
Conqueror ascended the throne of England. He came from Normandy, 
in France, and fought a great battle with Harold, King of England, on 
landing. This was called the Battle of Hastings, because it took place at 
Hastings, in Sussex. 

William was a very brave king, but stern and determined. He had three 
sons, Robert, William, and Henry, who I am sorry to say were quarrel- 
some to each other, and undutiful to their father. I believe Henry was 
the best of the three, but Robert and William were very passionate. 
Sometimes the two younger boys would tease Robert till he was very angry, 
and did or said something wrong; and then they would tell their father of 
him and he would be punished. Sometimes William and Robert would 
tease Henry and make him cross; in short, they each wanted to have their 
own way, and neither liked to give up to his brother. William, the second 
boy, had red hair, and was called William Rufus, because ‘ rufus’ is Latin 
for ‘red,’ and he had a trick of stammering, so that when he was in a 
passion, he could hardly speak ; he was also very sly, and could not be de- 
pended upon. If his father told him not to do a thing, he could not be 
sure he would not do it, even though he had promised; and he would act 
in his father’s absence as he would not dare to do before his face. Such 
conduct in a child is very contemptible. Boys who are sly and deceitful 
make sly and deceitful men: men not to be trusted or depended upon. 
Oh! I like to see a boy with honour and truth stamped on every action, 
every word, every look; a boy of integrity ; one whose word you may 
trust, and whose honour you may depend on, under any circumstances ! 

William Rutus was deceitful, because he thought not of those words 
which a child should never forget, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” I amafraid he 
did not love God, or pray to him; for, instead of growing better as he 
grew older, he grew worse and worse. He would tell tales of his brothers, 
and pretend that he was very good himself; and did not care how they 
were punished, so that he escaped. 

Robert, the eldest boy, was passionate also, but he was generous and 
open-hearted ; there was no slyness about him, though his thoughtlessness 
and fiery temper often brought him into trouble. He was very brave, and 
very fond of his mother, Queen Matilda. 

Henry was a handsome, good-tempered boy, fond of reading, and yet 
ever ready for a little fun and frolic; but alas! he liked his own way as 
well as his brothers, and many were the quarrels and disputes in conse- 
quence. 

When the king and queen knew of their disputes and quarrels, of course 
they were very sorry ; but as the king was severe, the boys were afraid of 
him; and having a great cleal of business to engage his attention, he did 
not hear so much about their conduct as he might have done. 

One fine day, the three young princes were all assembled in a room in 
the castle in which they lived. They were now no longer little boys, but 
growing up tall and strong. Still, they quarrelled as much as ever, or 
even more; for bad passions grow with our growth, and strengthen with 
our strength, unless checked by Divine grace. How happily they might 
have lived together if they had lived in peace! ‘They had a fine large 
castle to live in, and parks atid gardens to walk in, and ponies to ride on, 
and plenty to amuse them, and yet they were not happy, because they 
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were unkind, and selfish, and passionate... They did not live by the golden 
rule. “* Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 

“ Henry,” said Robert, ‘‘ lend me that book, will you?” 

‘‘ No, I cannot,” said Henry, ‘* I want it myself.” 

“But you are not reading it.” 

“T am going to read it, though, and you can find another. William 
has laid his aside, you can have his.” 

No, you can’t,” said William, ‘I don’t forget what you did yesterday : 
riding fast when I wanted you to ride slowly, and going just the very way 
I did not wish to go, because you must see the soldiers, indeed !” 

“You think you are to lord it over us, I suppose, because you are the 
eldest, but you will not be my master, I can tell you.” 

** Yes, I am the eldest,” replied Prince Robert, ‘‘ and when I am king, 
I will have the rights of the eldest too. At present you manage to deceive 
my father, and by telling tales of me, make him think the faults are all 
on my side, but the truth will come out some day. I cannot bear sneaking 
fellows and tell-tales; and when I am King of England, I will have none 
in my court.” 

“You are not sure you will ever be King of England,” said William, 
in anger ; “aud if you are, you waste your money so, that you will be but 
a poor king, at all events. To think of giving a piece of silver to that 
man who made up a story of his cottage being burnt down! I dare say it 
was a fa'sehood. You had better have kept your money in your pocket.” 

‘But, William, the poor man said he was starving, and why should I 
doubt his word ?” 

* Nonsense! I know if ever I am king I will get money and keep it too,” 
replied William. ‘I will make my subjects obey me; and oh! how I 
will hunt! I am glad my father has made that new forest in Hampshire, 
and turned out all the poor people. I hear they looked very miserable 
ut being obliged to leave their cottages—-but what a capital place it will be 
for hunting, will it not, Henry ?” 

“* Perhaps it may,” replied Prince Henry, “I am not so fond of hunting 
as you are. If ever I should be king, I hope I should be just to my people, 
and kind, and wise; not squandering away my money, as Robert often 
does, or being so greedy of it as you are. But I would have books, and 
learned men at my court, for I think a king should be clever, and encourage 
clever men.” 

** Well!” said Prince Robert angrily, “ you both talk of being kings, 
forgetting there is no chance of such a thing. The throne of England 
will be mine on our father’s death, and cunning and clever as you are, you 
shall not deprive me of it. I know you try to lower me in the king's 
affections, but I have friends, and that you will see.” 

So saying, Robert strode out of the apartment. 

* What a passion he is in!” remarked Henry: “I wonder where he is 
going.” 
re Oh! to take a ride most likely,” replied William; “he is so proud of 
being the eldest. Henry, I wish we could do something to tease him.” 

“ But we must not tease him much, William,” said his brother, ‘‘ because 
my father has forbid our quarrelling, you know.” 

** No, no, we will not do too much ; just some little thing to put him in 
a passion. Oh! I have thought of it!” said this naughty boy, as he cast 
his eyes round the room; “there is that jug of water, which was brought 
iu just now; let us throw it over him as he passes through the court to go 
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to the stable. It will give him a good drenching and spoil his fine 
clothes.” 

‘‘ Ah! that will be capital fun!” replied Henry, laughing ; “and that 
will not hurt him either. Now let us bring the water to the window and 
watch for him. Here he comes, William! Here he comes! looking so 
grand ; and his sword by his side too. Ah! he little thinks what isin store 
for him ; how proudly he walks along! poor Robert! do you think, William, 
it is quite right of us to tease him? You know he never tells tales of us 
to my father, and he was very kind and generous to me the other day when 
I was in trouble. I don’t think I will throw down the water.” 

“ What nonsense !” said William, “ It is only a good joke, it will not hurt 
him; I am sure he would doit to youin aminute. Now, be ready, Henry; 
here heis, just under the window. That’s right! there it goes, all over him.” 

Splash went the water on Prince Robert, giving him a complete drench- 
ing. Startled at such an unexpected event, he looked hastily up, and his 
eyes flashed with anger and indignation, when he saw, by the laughing 
faces of his brothers at the window above, that they had been the offenders. 

Uttering an exclamation of rage and revenge, he drew his sword, and 
rushed into the castle. Conceiving the foolish trick which his brothers had 
played to be a studied insult to- him, his passion knew no bounds ;_ he sprung 
up the stairs with fury on his brow, and, with his sword drawn in his hand, 
flew into the room. In his violence and anger there is no knowing what 
rash act he might have committed, had not his attendants followed him up 
stairs and hastily interposed. ‘They however could not appease the tumult ; 
for William and Henry, angry at the reproaches of their brother, used 
violent language in return; and the quarrel grew to such a serious height 
that the king himself was sent for to put a stop to it. 

This he found no easy matter, for the castle was in an uproar, some 
taking the part of Prince Robert, and some of his brothers. William the 
Conqueror, brave and determined as he was, could not conquer the unruly 
passions of his own children. 

At last, however, with some difficulty, peace in some measure was re- 
stored ; but not till Prince Robert had expressed his opinion that his father 
took the part of his brothers against him, and that he would no longer 
submit to such treatment. 

That night Prince Robert left the castle, Undutiful to his father, and 
ungoverned in his temper, he would remain at home no longer. And now 
came the sad effects of these foolish boyish quarrels. Children do not think 
enough to what their quarrels may lead. Every unkind word or action 
from one child to another is but sowing the seeds of enmity, and loosening 
that holy tie of brotherly love which ought to bind a family together. 
The rising passion must be checked, and love and affection cherished 
between brothers and sisters, or much future happiness will be the conse- 
quence ; distrust and jealously and coldness and selfishness are too often 
the result in after life of quarrels indulged in childhood. 

What a beautiful, happy sight is that of a family living in love and 
harmony! Affection, gentleness, forbearance and’ self-denial, mutually 
practised by young and old ; by the little girl as well as by the manly boy ; 
each day as it passes, serves to cement that sister’s love, and to strengthen 
the affection of that kind and protecting brother. The Royal Psalmist 
speaks with rapture and admiration of such a sight, ‘ Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 

Alas! the reverse had been the case in William the Conqueror's family. 
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From childhood his sons had given away to passionate, quarrelsome tempers, 
and as they advanced to man’s estate, these tempers strengthened. Prince 
Robert now threw off all submission to his father, and even took arms 
against him. Yes; generous, brave, and with many good qualities, this 
prince, overcome by jealousy and passion, was now fighting against his 
own father! In one battle he nearly killed him! ‘he king and the 
prince were both clad in armour, so they could not see each other’s faces, 
and consequently did not know each other. In the fight, Prince Robert 
wounded the king and struck him off his horse. On seeing then who it 
was, Robert was filled with agony and grief at the thought that he had 
been nearly guilty of the dreadful crime of killing his father. Springing 
from his horse, he cast himself at the king’s feet, and implored forgiveness. 
William was so angry that he would not listen to him then, and rode away ; 
but some time after, Queen Matilda, who dearly loved her son, prevailed 
on the Conqueror to pardon him. 

* But did King William leave him the throne when he died?” asked 
George. 

“No; he left his second son, William, as his successor. ‘This occasioned 
fresh quarrels between the brothers; for Robert said, as he was the eldest, 
the crown belonged to him. The people would much rather have had 
Robert for their king, for he was generally a favourite, while William was 
so fierce and covetous, that no one liked him. So there was a great deal 
of fighting between them, but William kept the crown. At last they made 
friends with each other, but it was only to fight against Prince Henry. 
The king had left his youngest son a sum of money, and to Robert he had 
left Normandy, in France. Robert spent his money so fast that very often 
he had none left, so he told Henry he would sell him part of Normandy, if 
he liked to buy it. Henry bought it, and gave Robert the money; and 
now William and Robert agreed to make Henry give back the land. This 
was very wicked conduct; they besieged their poor brother in his castle, 
and kept him there so long that he and his friends were all but starved for 
want of food. I cannot tell you what they suffered ; it is dreadful to think 
of brothers being so cruel. At last, when they had not a morsel of food ia 
the castle, and had eaten nothing for some time, Henry was forced to let 
his unkind brothers in; and he, with his faithful friends, wandered about, 
many weeks, in great misery and without a home.” 

“Oh!” said little Kate, “I think they were very naughty indeed, they 
could not have felt happy themselves, aunt ?” 

** No, my love, far from it. William Rufus, King of England, when 
his conscience smote him for all his deceit and cruelty, was most unhappy 
and miserable. To put away such thoughts, he used to go out hunting; 
and one day while in the New Forest, which his father had made, an 
arrow aimed at a deer, by Sir Walter Tyrrel, accidentally struck him to 
the heart. No one was sorry when he died, not even his brothers. Prince 
Henry did not even wait to have him buried, or to see his body carried 
away from the Forest, but setting spurs to his horse, rode away to London 
as fast as he could, and persuaded the people to crown him instead of 
Robert, to whom the crown belonged. This made Robert very angry, and 
he raised an army to attack his brother, but Henry persuaded him to give 
it quietly up for a sum of money. ‘They were good friends for about two 
months, and then fresh quarrels broke out, and the sad end of it was, that 

King Henry took his brother prisoner, and shut him up in Cardiff Castle. 
Poor Prince Robert! For eight-and-twenty long and tedious years he 
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remairied a captive in that tonely castle, and then he died! His daring 
courage, his generosity, his truth, and honour, were all now of no avail ;— 
his life had passed in quarrelling with his brother, and now that brother 
had taken hisrevenge. Oh! my dear children! whenever you feel inclined 
to dispute about trifles, think for a moment to what childish quarrels may 
lead! Think of the captive prince—had he and his brothers lived peace- 
fully and happily together when they were young, such would uot have 
been his sad and melancholy end. 

“ Across that sea, the Bristol Channel, which you are so fond of looking 
at, Edward, are still to be seen the ruins of Cardiff Castle. There Prince 
Robert must have passed many a lonely hour as he thought with sorrow of 
his past conduct; of his unkindness to his brothers, and their unkindness 
to him. 

“And King Henry was far from happy. From the day on which he 
shut up his brother, his mind was filled with remorse. His conscience was 
always upbraiding him, and though he made a good king in many respects, 
he was far from being a happy one.” 

“Then why did he not let Prince Robert out of that gloomy castle, if 
he was sorry for having put him there?” asked Edward. 

‘‘ He was afraid his brother might try to be made king. Robert had a 
dear little boy, about six years old; a child of uncommon beauty, and his 
father was very fond of him. He wished to see him very much, but King 
Henry would never allow it, and even wanted to shut him up too; happily 
some faithful friends took care of the poor little boy.” 

“ This isa very sorrowful story, dear aunt,”’ said Florence, as Mrs. Gordon 
concluded; ‘none of the brothers were happy; but I think people who 
quarrel never are so.” 

“They are not, my love. The Bible tells us to ‘be kindly affectioned 
one towards another, with brotherly love ;? and some of the last words of 
our blessed Lord to His disciples, were, ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.’ Remember those words, my children, and do not give way in 
childhood to the evil passions of anger, revenge and selfishness, lest they 
grow upon you, and embitter your future life. Cultivate amongst your- 
selves a constant spirit of kindness and self-denial; each must give up a 
little ; each must think of the other’s happiness; and love, like a golden 
thread, running through all your words and actions, you will be a united 


family, and mutually strengthen and support each other through the rough 
storms of life.” 





